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The Old Bass Viol. 
Have you never heard of good Father Train, 
Who schooled so soundly and preached so plain, 
And fought the devil with might and main ? 


Small hire he got, yet he always throve, 
For he gave his heart to the trade he drove, 
“ He taught for a living, and preached for love.” 


Noble and bold were the words which rung 
In council and kirk from his godly tongue, 
And noble and bold were the psalms he sung. 


Long years hath the veteran’s grave been made, 
But I prize the altar at which he prayed, 
And the old bass viol whereon he played. 


It is leaning now by my study door, 
And I love its worn face all the more, 
Tha: it lightened the burdens a parson bore. 


T love to think that far or near, 
Though sense be lost to the palsied ear, 
There’s always a music the soul can hear. 


I love to think that early and late, 
Though the tongue with melody never can mate, 
Some thrill of song in the soul may wait. 


It is muffied away in the breast alone, 
A gift, mayhap, to the heart unknown, 
Till the joys of heaven unfold the tone. 


But many, awake on earlier wings, 
Will answer in music to all sweet things, 
And copy their joy on earthly strings. 


And he is one. In his holiest time 
He proved the cheer of the viol’s chime, 
And worshipped the Lord, in psalter rhyme. 


So summer and winter came and went, 
While the songs and the fates grew kindly blent 
Of the man and his chosen instrument: 


That when the soul of the saint arose, 
His track the soul of the viol chose, 
And the music-pulse in his bosom froze. 


All stringless, beaten, and bent awry, 
Into a garret dark and high, 
They flung the poor, dumb prophet by. 


There, long, in the curves of its shattered shell, 
The spider folded her silken cell, 
And the death-watch tapped to his mate, ‘“ All’s well.” 


And many a summer the earth-wasp came, 
With wings that quivered and flashed like flame, 
And glued its nest to the ruined frame. 


But for a chance he had slumbered yet, 
With the lull of the death-watch’s drowsy fret, 
And the fly-dirge droned from the spider's net. 


I heard where the lorn old wizard lay, 
And calling him forth from his nook one day, 
I won him back to his ancient play. 


T burnished his faded form, and wrung 
His writhed joints till the ol2 grew young, 
And his grand-toned nerves I newly strung. 


Then I healed him many a ghastly hole, 
And gave him the grace that time had stole, 
And tunefully back came his aged soul. 


By the window I sit when the day-beams wane, 
And he leans on my breast and sings his strain, 
Till I start at the voice of Father Train. 


And I know that, beyond the burial calm, 
The saint is leaning with harp and palm, 
And joining his old-time viol-psalm. 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Madame Anna de la Grange has just arrived in 
Paris. Vestvali is also singing there. Alboni, too, 
is in Paris, and Tedesco, as we have seen elsewhere, 
now “ fair, fat and forty ”’ at least. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Johanna Kinkel's Eight Letters to a Friend. 


ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A. M.) 
(Concluded.) 

BIT. 

The keys seem, in a grand tone piece, to be in 
mutual contest and strife; they are, like many 
agents of nature that are developing themselves, 
endeavoring to rise to the light, to assume forms 
and to live through their piece of universal his 
tory. But even the humoristic intrigue of less 
grand compositions delights us, as it is performed 
in ever shifting scenes in the most ordinary sonata 
by the family of keys. 

The Tonic’s Triad enters, like the lord of the 
household, in the full consciousness of his dignity ; 
he opens a conversation with his consort Domi- 
nant and admonishes to virtue his son Subdomi- 
nant, and his sweet daughters, the two Mediants. 
He starts for a journey, and Mrs. Dominant is 
pleased to put on the unmentionables in his ab- 
sence, i. e., to vindicate to herself the subsemito- 
nium, whereby, at the end of the first strain the 
illusion becomes so complete that everybody 
thinks the Dominant was the “Lord” of the 


House. 
But the putative Tonic badly knows how to 


maintain her lordship. The children rebel at the 
very outset of the second part; Subdominant 
boldly invites his befriended neighbors and their 
headlong revels made the house topsy-turvy. All 
kinds of amorous Sevenths approach from afar 
and near, swarming around the Mediants. Dom- 
inant vainly strives to maintain order ; at last she 
summons, with a prolonged outcry, the father to 
return. If we did not know in the middle phrase 
who was the master and who the servant, all 
doubts are disappearing now, when genuine 
Tonic-Triad reénters the house with his inherited 
legitimacy. All other triads seem now to lay 
excuses for the past at their lord’s feet who cheer- 
fully pardons them, assigns them their proper 
places and brilliantly ends his glorious career in 
a final chord with which the most malevolent can 
not find fault. 


There was, some decades since, an epoch of 
piano-composition, representatives of which lav- 
ished their best powers on secondary things. 
The substance of a music-piece, of sometimes 
great beauty, was enveloped in a conglomeration 
of arabesqne-like tinselly passages, disfiguring, 
hoop-skirt like, the natural form. A normal pia- 
no concerto of that time lasts about three-quarters 
of an hour; it contains— if we sum up the cus- 
tomary cantilene passages in the first part, the 
adagio and the rondo— five melodies, each of 
about 16 measures; all the rest are runs and 
skips, the continuation of those few melodies be- 
ing left to the accompanying instruments. Vari- 
ety of difficult manipulations for the fingers was 
most valued, they had to be executed in the 
quickest tempo and were always rewarded by 
the loud applause of the listeners. 





The virtuosi now developed the fingers at the 
expense of the mind; they sacrificed to their 
vanity their artistic conscience and appeared 
solely with such pieces in public whose practice 
cost many months of life to the very skilfullest. 
The lover of art, though evincing a momentary 
delight while listening to such a piece performed 
with grace and skill, could still not dissemble that 
nothing truly beautiful was obtained by its diffi- 
culties, that they rather tended to fill the public 
with stupid wonder. 

This has passed away; the difficult now en- 
deavors to serve at least a highly artistic purpose 
although the old abuse has not yet been done en- 
tirely away with. Most of our recent piano com- 
positions require, above all, a nice and expressive 
execution; mechanical difficulties have pretty 
much been pressed into the background, nor is 
this prevalent idea weakened by incessant repeti- 
tions and variations; we are rather inclined to 
object to their concise brevity. 

The first impulse to this change was given by 
Felix Mendelssohn, in his popular Songs without 
Words; they stand in the same relation to the 
former piano-concerto as the simple song does to 
the pretentious bravura-air. Their contents are 
the outpouring of the soul, called forth by its 
cheerful or melancholy disposition, or by a land- 
scape, hunt, water-trip, &c. Some definite kinds, 
although differently conceived and executed, may 
be found in each volume. Thus, for example, 
No. I. is always a solemn melody in very soft 
modulations, soaring above a somewhat livelier 
arpeggio-movement, expressive of the soft long- 
ings of unuttered love, or of sweet repose. A 
song of painful complaint follows or a wild rider’s 
song, where we hear in the dark forest the roar- 
ing of storm and rain accompanying the horse’s 
clatter and the lonely fellow’s defying song. The 
unimpassioned melody of religious fervor or still 
resignation to a supreme rule is not less traceable 
in several of these songs. It is not exactly a cho- 
rale or of customary ecclesiastical style, but the 
sanctity and dignity of the chords and rhythms is 
thoroughly permeated by the breath of prayer. 

The Venetian gondola-air is represented a few 
times in an equally successful manner. Most 
beautifully did Mendelssohn conjure up the charm 
of the starry night by the choice of keys and the 
position of the chords. Whoever observes the 
first two measures, cannot doubt that no picture 
of clear daylight will be unrolled here. Dark 
shadows are shrouding us in deeper and deeper 
hues, a peculiar moist glitter rises forth from the 
bass chords, as if we were looking down into the 
green sea; now come in quiet measure the beats 
of the oars around which is playing an undulating 
accompaniment ; little staccato progressions in 
thirds resound fallaciously ; the guitar tones that 
accompany the two-part melancholy and slow 
song soaring from out the inner room of the gon- 
dola far away over the lagoons. 

In song No. III. in the first vol., in the cheerful 
green key of A major, brings before our imagina- 
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tion a hunting-picture in its freshest vigor and 
elegance. The sounds of the horns invite to the 
dark forest, horses galoping and waving plumes 
of knightly forms fly past ; harmony paints the 
tarrying, secking, wandering to and fro, and, 
finally, the finding of the track. All exult; 
down they rush through the thicket where the 
entangled twigs clamorously open and close. A 
last rustling in the foliage, a dying sound far-off, 
and the most elegant whispering roulade, like a 
whirled dust cloudlet, shuts the scene with a few 
tones, as if all had been a dream. 

The song No. IV. in the 2d. vol. depicts the 
silent wandering along a murmuring brook. 
The playing figure of the bass glides away like 
crystal-clear waves over rare pebbles. The final 
passage, developing itself from this hase and aris- 
ing with sweetest elegance, resembles the evening 
breeze whirling up in its flight some apple- 
blossoms and showering them upon the wander- 
er’s path. 

A duet between bass and upper voice is added 
to these songs without words; it is, of course, a 
tender duet. It is regarded as one of the finest 
numbers of the collection, and certainly justly so 
although it does not, owing to its definitely cir- 
cumscribed form, admit of imaginative explana- 
tion, like many others. 

Another one having the character of popular 
song is much praised by the dilettante, but it 
somewhat offends the refined ear by the doublings 
of its octave-runnings which, in fact, reflect the 
popular song in its peculiarity. 

No. II. of the 5th vol. is a sort of triumphal 
song sounding forcibly like a song of liberty. 
It is well that pure tone-language is a Sanscrit for 
the German police, or else they would forbid its 
rhythm. There is in it a chain-crushing power, 
buoyant, carrying off and electrifying the listener. 
It looks as if the pangs of those times had fled 
into the harmless piano and sought there a vent, 
when speech was silenced. Tone-art is so magic 
that each epoch hears or lays in it its most urgent 
wants. 

‘ Senin 

Freperic Cuorrn,a Pole by birth, has as 
great a share in the reform of piano-music in 
general, as Mendelssohn. While Mendelssohn's 
fine understanding and highly refined taste ex- 
tinguished or bent into right shape the execres- 
cences of the previous period, simplified its forms 
spiritualized its contents, but, on the whole, built 
on the existing ground, Chopin’s geniality broke 
hitherto unknown roads into the romantic dawn 
of most wonderful harmonies. His music stands 
beside that of Mendelssohn like fairy tales beside 
History. It is not as healthy, nor as true and 
sensible, but possesses for all that the warm spell 
and awe of the fairy tale. 

It would not be impossible to make even a con- 
noisseur believe that a Mendelssohnian melody, 
if he hears it for the first time, was one of Mozart 
or Beethoven yet unknown to him; because 
Mendelssohn is, with all his originality, nearly 
related to these great masters. Chopin’s melo- 
dies, on the other hand, are unheard of, none 
similar has been invented previous to them. Thus 
it happened that, when he first appeared, almost 
all persons of more than 40 years hated him, and 
found him to be quite incomprehensible, while 
the youth was quite enthusiastic in his favor. 

If we investigate the cause of the indescribable 
awe and delight with which Chopin fills us, we 





arrive at a solution that might to many a one ap- 
pear fabulous: Chopin wants to redeem the 
quarter-tones looming up now gloomily like shad- 
owy forms between the unharmonic invasions. 

In order to justify this view, we must look back 
a little in the history of music. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, when not the ear, 
but mathematical calculation decided which in- 
tervals must sound well or badly, the part-phrases 
progressed in fifths and octaves ; for thirds were 
regarded as intolerable dissonances. The very 
progression of harmony, which we feel to be the 
most shocking, was then considered the only right 
one. The human ear was not yet sufliciently re- 
fined to distinguish nearer harmonies. The fifth, 
perhaps even the fourth, were just distant enough ; 
but the minor third (this insinuating, voluptuous 
favorite of our ear) produced probably the same 
impression as does to us the minor second, or the 
simultaneous touch of C and C sharp. 

If we imagine now the adoption of quarter-tones 
into our system of intervals, the second would 
perhaps, become for us henceforth the same that 
third is to us now. Any one cognizant of the 
history of music will recollect the revolution 
called forth by the first introduction of the third 
and the ensuing fall of the old musical system 
and the entire structure of our present. It re- 
quired a long time, until,it was recognized as eu- 
phonious. To it we owe now the series of most 
beautiful harmonies that since centuries ever sur- 
passing one another refreshed our souls. But it 
would sometimes appear as if the source were ex- 
hausted; the recent melodies sound more and 
more like imitations or superficial changes of old 
ones and the ear sighs for something new, un- 
heard of. 

Emancipate the quarter tones and you have a 
new world of tones ! 

But to us, accustomed as we are, to the long 
standing division in half tones, the innovation 
will sound shockingly and like a mere noise of 
dissonances ; the next or third generation, known 
having taken in the strange sound with their 
mother milk, will perhaps greet in them a fresh, 
doubly rich art. 

It is at this mysterious door that Chopin seems 
to knock ; his melodies glide restlessly through 
the half tones, as if seeking nicer, more spiritual- 
ized nuances.than the existing would offer to his 
intentions. This door being once burst open we 
have come a step nearer to the eternal sounds of 
nature ; for why are we unable faithfully to set 
in tones and only feebly to imitate the eolian 
harp, the rustling of the forest, the bewitching 
tones of the water ? because our so-called whole 
and half tones are scattered too clumsily and 
gapingly, while Nature possesses not only quar- 
ter and eighth tones, but also an infinite scale 
hardly to be dissected in tone-atoms ! * 

A notturno of Chopin seems as if it were striv- 
ing to call forth that mood which breathes around 
us in deepest loneliest midnight when standing 
listening upon a lofty open spot, and when all the 
whispering sounds awaken that are at all other 
times smothered by the noise of the day. Then 
there is a flowing down from the stars, or rising 
up from the valley bottoms, a blending together 
to something hardly audible, No fluttering, no 
sounding fills the wide atmosphere ; but it is there 


{It strikes me, as if this remarkable and beautifully true 
idea had never been pointed out so enthusiastically as here.— 
Tr) 








that music of the night for which there is no 
name — none can deny it, who ever listened to 
it. 

Chopin has expressed, as has no other compo- 
ser, the “ Weltschmerz ” and wretchedness of the 
youth of his times. He poured out ironically 
these sentiments in his numerous mazourkas 
which borrow nothing of dances but the name 
and the 3-4 time. 





The public at large prefers to Chopin’s compo- 
sitions those of Thalberg, on account of their 
brilliancy and easier comprehension, as they ex- 
act more from the performer's fingers than from 
the listener’s thought. They are without mind, 
but full of gace and betray less invention than 
skillful elaboration. The light and gay element 
of South-German, more properly of Viennese 
elegance and enjoyment of life is reflected in 
them. They are excellent salon compositions 
and as such hardly as yet surpassed. 





Midway between Thalberg and Chopin stands 
Adolph Henselt, more solid than the former, less 
genial than the latter, but combining a small 
share of the excellencies of each. He describes, 
like Chopin, scenes of nature, not her awful eni, - 
matic spell, but only the glittering, superficial 
form. He adds, from an inexhausted depth of 
most painful feelings, the poisoned arrow, and 
shows us, at the highest, only a clear drop of 
blood upon a snow-white bosom. His rocket- 
passages are not as glistening as Thalberg’s, but 
they rest upon a more elaborate harmonic basis. 

One peculiarity ot Henselt (imitated by 
many) are the strange keys exorbitantly laden 
with sharps and flats, in consequence of which it 
cannot be denied that many an ordinary idea 
appears more original than it indeed is. This 
oddity renders many a popular piece necessarily 
difficult for dilettante. One should, indeed, not 
abuse for every trifle the holy D flat major, the 
tragic A flat, of E flat minor, and the purple-clad 
F sharp major ; this frivolity deprives these keys 
gradually of their nimbus; they became common 
like G and D, and the composers are robbed of 
them as the most convenient means for appari- 
tions and grand effects. Many are thus already 
accustomed to consider, in the first moment, as 
poor and shallow, a really respectable composition 
appearing in a simple key and claiming favor 
only by its inner substance. It is a similar want 
of taste to that met with frequently in exhibitions 
of Art. Nearly all landscapes shine in golden 
evening tints or receive a shattered light through 
the fissures of a thunder-cloud. If you look up- 
on an excellent composition beside them, with 
a natural green in healthy day-light, the eye re- 
quires a long time till it finds out that this is gen- 
uine truth and that the others were only dazzling 
pictures. 





Beethoven’s grander piano-sonatas, which stand 
out unique and incomparable and do not belong 
to any particular epoch or fashion, ought to be 
the last study of an accomplished performer, to 
ve undertaken only when he can give an account 
to himself of their intrinsic spirit. 





A new Music Hall in New Haven was opened for 
the first time last week. It is one of the largest halls 
in New England ; is 81 by 122 feet, and 35 feet from 
floor to ceiling ; seats 2,500 ple; has about 300 
gas-burners, and these are lighted all at once, by an 
electric battery—the vast hall being illuminated at a 
single flash.—Daily Times. 
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Gretry. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


We have now reached the work which I consider 
the chief among all that Grétry produced, Richard 
Caur de Lion, the words of which were written by 
Sédaine. He attained in this score the highest de- 
gree of pathos. I have no intention of entering into 
a detailed analysis of this work. The compass I 
desire to give this notice will not allow of it, and 
moreover, all the airs are familiar to the ears of the 
teacher. It is impossible, however, not to mention 
the frank joyousness of the peasants.in the chorus— 

* Sais-tu que c’est demain, 

Que le vieux, Mathurin,” 
as well as tht following motive, the couplet of An- 
tonio— 

‘La danse n'est pas ce que j'aime.” 

What grace, too, there is in the air of Laurette !— 

** Je crains de lui parler la nuit.” 
Does not a vein of delicate and good-tempered irony 
pervade the verses of Blondel ?— 

‘Un bandeau couvre les yeux.” 
But the romanza “ Une fiévre brulante,” has justly 
become the most celebrated piece in the score. It is 
a noble and simple air, of a touching character, and 
more elevated style than the common run of Grétry’s 
writings. Mozart need not have disowned it. 

Grétry excels, however, more especially in pieces 
of a simple and rustic character. He is quite at 
home in depicting a village festival. In support of 
this assertion, I will cite the couplets of the peasantry 
— Et zig, et zig ”—at the commencement of his 
career. He sought in preference to all others such 
subjects as make little demand for orchestral display 
—a simple song in 2-4, or more frequently in 6-8, 
accompanied by violins, hautbois, and basses, and the 
effect was produced. Subsequently, when he grew 
jealous of the renown of Cherubini and Méhul, he 
attempted to stimulate these masters, and failed. He 
was wrong to attempt the treatment of subjects of 
too high a flight for his manner. Pierre le Grand 
(1790), Guillaume Tell (1791), are far from having 
enhanced his glory. He had overweighted his tal- 
ents, and grace deserted him. 

The success of Richard Cour de Lion was im- 
mense, and Grétry had composed it with great rapid- 
ity. ‘The following stanza was accordingly written 
on the occasion :— 

“ Ceux-la font bien, ceux-la font vite, 
Le plus grand nombre ne fait rieu; 


Mais Grétry seul a le mérite 
De faire beaucoup, vite, et bien.” 


At the close of the first performance the authors were 
called for, and Grétry alone appeared. 

The art of stage decoration had made notable pro- 
gress at this time—a progress due in great part to 
Mile. Clairon. Philippe, who, like Trial, Laruette, 
and Dugazon, has bequeathed his name as the habit- 
ual designation of the class of characters played by 
him, filled the part of Richard. He appeared on the 
first night wearing the Order of the Garter—an ana- 
chronism which was corrected at the second perform- 
ance. 

Richard Ceur de Lion was played in England ; two 
managers produced it simultaneously. The manager 
of Covent Garden, wishing to outshine his rival, took 
it into his head to remodel the- French work, and in- 
troduced other music into it by Anfossi, Bertoni 
David Rizzio, Duni, Zenducci, &e. The entire con- 
glomeration was hissed, including what had been pre- 
served of the original score. The Drury Lane man- 
ager, better advised than his compeer, had contented 
himself with a literal translation of Sédaine; the 
music was adapted to the English version without any 
alteration whatever, and the work was in the highest 
degree successful. 

On the 25th of January, 1785, Grétry produced 
Panurge dans I’ Ile des Lanternes, the words by Mo- 
rel ;* and on the 16th of January, 1786, Les Mépri- 
ses par Resemblance, in three acts, the words being by 
Patrat; on the 8th of February the Comte d’ Albert, 
in two acts; and the sequel of the Comte d’ Albert 
(by Sedaine), which was performed at Fontainebleau, 
November 12th, 1786, and at Parisin 1787. These 
works added nothing to the reputation of Grétry, 
which had been raised to its pinnacle by Richard Cur 
de Lion. Le Prisonnier Anglais, produced December 
26th, 1787, failed with signal opprobrium. The 
composer revised this work in concert with the libret- 
tist Desfontaines, and it reappeared, in 1793, under 
the title of Clarice et Belton. I may also mention, 
by way of note, Le Rival Confident, a comedy in two 
acts, played June 26th, 1788, which preceded by some 
days Amphytrion, a grand opera. _To the same pur- 
pose I will add the names of La Rencontre Imprévue, 


*Morel was the author of La Caravane, in which he is said 
to have been assisted by Louis XVI. 





May Ist, 1790, from which the air of Za Sonnette has 
survived; Anacréon chez Polycrate, 1797; Lisbeth, 
1792; Eliza, 1799. All these were deficient in the 
simplicity which characterised the early works of 
Grétry, without possessing the brilliancy of the more 
modern works. They appeared feeble, and not 
without reason, toa public whose musical knowledge 
had made progress, and who would no longer content 
themselves with a feeble and colorless orchestration. 

At the close of Grétry’s career, however, he no 
longer paid any intention to this important depart- 
ment of his art, and after having written the melody, 
he left the task of writing the accompaniments to 
some of his friends. “ The orchestral part of his last 
twenty operas,” says M. Fétis, “ were written by M. 
Panseron, the elder.” 

Zémir et Azor, Le Tableau Parlant, ? Epreuve Vil- 
lageoise, &e., which the Republic had banished from 
the stage, ‘as failing to present examples of ardent 
patriotism and fiery love of liberty and equality,”t 
were revived under the Empire, with enthusiasm, by 
Elleviou, of whom I shall frequently have occasion 
to speak. 

It is related, that leaving the theatre after a per- 
formance of Zémire et Azor, Napoleon encountered 
and remarked an old man who was bowing to him 
with pertinacitv. ‘ What is your name?” said the 
Emperor, a little abruptly. ‘Still Grétry, Sire.” 
“And why do you not compose any more ?” ‘* When 
the nightingale grows old he hides himself, and sings 
no more.” “ You are not like him,” replied Napo- 
leon ; “for your music is of the kind which will be 
always sung.” 

The next day Grétry received a diploma of knight- 
hood in the Legion of Honor, and a pension of 400f. 
a year. 

Grétry was sadly afflicted in his private life. He 
had had three daughters, Jenny, Lucile, and Antoin- 
ette. Jenny had a charming voice, but died at the 
age of sixteen, just as she was beginning to profit by 
the lessons which her father had given her. Lucile 
seemed destined to a brilliant career. At an early 
age she displayed a taste for composition. Sedaine 
wrote for her Le Marriage d’ Antonio, a sequel to 
Richard Caur de Lion. This work was played July 
29th, 1786. In his Mssais sur la Musique, Grétry re- 
lates with affection how he assisted his daughter in 
the composition of this work, and directed her efforts 
without her knowledge. ‘ Remark,” he says, in an- 
other place, “ the little bravura air in Le Mariage d’ 
Antonio. Pergolese would not have been ashamed of 
it. There is not in this air any more luxuriance than 
is needful, and becomes the young village girl who 
sings it.” And further, on referring to the manner 
in which his daughter wrote it:—‘‘ She wept,” he 
said, “ sang, played her harp with incredible energy.” 
She also wrote a little opera called Lucile et Antoin- 
ette, and died two years afterwards. She had heen 
forced out of vanity to marry a rich banker, who ren- 
dered her life miserable for the short time it lasted 
after her marriage. 

Antoinette, the third, was betrothed to Bouilly, the 
author of Guillaume Tell, better known through his 
tales than his dramatic works. The poor betrothed 
one joined her sisters in heaven ere the marriage was 
celebrated. 

The wretched father, profoundly afflicted by the 
loss of the beings who were most dear to him in the 
world, and also not a little wounded, no doubt, to 
find success deserting him to wait on other compos- 
ers, withdrew to Montmorency, in Rousseau’s her- 
mitage, which he had purchased. From time to time 
he appeared for a short period in Paris ; but his visits, 
instead of cheering him, added to his melancholy. 
Abandoning music for philosophy, he wrote a book, 
entitled De la Véerite. He died at Montmorency, 
November 24th, 1813. To complete the list of his 
works I have only to mention :—Ze Jugement de Mi- 
das (1778), Andromache (1780), Emilie (1781), Raoul 
Barbe-bleu (1785), Basile (1792), Joseph Barra 
(1794), Denys le Tyran (1794), Le Barlier du Vil- 
lage (1797), Le Casque et les Colombes (1801), Delphis 
et Mopsus (1803).—London Musical World, Nowem- 
ber 10. 


tIt is a fact that Grétry’s opera suffered neglect under the 
influence of the prevailing revoluti ti ts. which 
required music more exalted in expression, and the works of 
Lesueur Méhul, Cherubini, Bertoni, &c., threw those of 
Grétry for the time being into the shade. Buta brilliant re 
action took place when Elleviou took possession under the 
Empire of the part of Blondel in Richard Caur de Lion, to 
which he added Zémire et Azor, L’A ni de la Maison, and Le 
Tableau Parlant. The success of these works rose even higher 
stillon the advent of Mad. Boulanger in 1811. Then came 
Ponchard, who added still more to Grétry’s restored glory, 
devoting to his music the fruits of his instruction in the ex- 
cellent school of Garat. 








A statue of Weber was to have been inaugurated 
at Dresden, Oct. 11. A cantata by Rietz, words by 
Kiihne, was to be performed by Royal Chapel, and 
the vocal and instrumental societies of Dresden. 





The Sisters Marchisio. 


The new celebrities of song, Miles. Carlotta and 
Barbara Marchisio, who recently came out at the 
Grand Opera of Paris, in Semiramis, with such bril- 
liant suecess—were born at Turin, and are derived 
from a family of distinguished artists, which included 
musicians of great ability. One brother, Antonio 
Marchisio, was a composer of note, and Joseph, a 
pianist of the first class. From their earliest years 
both sisters manifested an extraordinary aptitude for 
music, and this was encouraged by both brothers, 
who did all in their power to develope their talent to 
its fullest extent. Antonio gave them all the instruc- 
tion he was enabled to do, and when he and Joseph 
discovered that both Carlotta and Barbara in their 
extreme girlhood had beautiful voices, they placed 
them under the most efficient singing-masters. Their 
progress was remarkable. In a brief space of time 
they became the vocal wonder of their native place, 
and were sought for with the utmost eagerness at the 
mansions of the aristocratic and wealthy. After re- 
stricting their performances for several years to the 
concert-room and private parties, the sisters were at 
last induced to try the stage, and here a new career 
of honor and prosperity opened for them. |They 
visited the chief cities of Italy and Spain, and sang 
at all the principal theatres, including the Scala at 
Naples, the Fenice at Venice, the first operas at 
Rome, Turin, Trieste, &. Fame crowned them 
wherever they appeared. Their singing was the 
admiration of all who heard them, and their reputa- 
tion spread far and wide. More especially were 
their ensemble performances the theme of wonder 
and delight. Nothing so perfect, so harmoniously 
blended, it was said, had been remembered in duet 
singing. Moreover, they were mistresses of all styles 
of singing—as capable in florid as in plain musie— 
in the classical as the romantic—in Mozart and Ros- 
sini as in Donizetti, Meyerbeer and Verdi. They 
performed in all kinds of operas, and their reputation 
gained ground with every successive representation. 
Rumor was not slow in wafting their names to the 
French capital, and the manager of the Grand 
Opera, having had additional information of a pri- 
vate nature respecting the merits of the fair artists, 
at once engaged them to play the two principal char- 
acters in the French version of Rossini’s Semiramide, 
then about to be produced. Indeed it is doubtful 
if the opera would have been brought out but fer the 
sisters Marchisio, whose Assyrian Queen and Arsace 
respectively, were highly eulogised by the leading 
authorities of the Parisian press, and received by the 
public with acclamations.—London Musical Wowd, 
November 3. 





“Dixie” at THE THEATRE—A Funny Scene. 
—We take it for granted that everybody recognizes 
the existence of a peculiar song and air known as 
“ Dixie,” since it is sung, whistled, aud played by 
brass bands without limit, and at all times and 
places ; but what its meaning was, or who originated 
it, would puzzle a philosopher to tell. The air 
seems to infatuate the ear, and is now practised from 
one end of the Union to the other, with various var- 
iations, and always with enthusiastic effect. A few 
evenings ago, the orchestra of the St. Louis Theatre 
was good enough to favor the audience with “ Dixie,” 
and came very near ruining the drama in that Iocal- 
ity by so doing. The assembled sovereigns hushed 
themselves into breathless silence at the first bar, and 
sat spell-bound as the last notes squeaked in their 
ears. The curtain rose, and an actor stepped forth 
to commence the play ; but in an instant the whole 
house was in an uproar, and “ Dixie!” was thun- 
dered by a hundred patrons of high old art. In vain 
the actor tried to make himself heard; “ Dixie !” 
was the ery, and the orchestral artists began to handle 
their instraments in a very nervous manner. Fin- 
ally the actor retreated furiously from the stage, and 
the venerable manager appeared in a flaming pas- 


sion. ‘ Gentlemen, what means this ill mannered 
confusion? What do you want?” he asked in a 
rage. ‘ Dixie!” was the everlasting response from 


pit, boxes, and tiers. ‘ Well, you can’t have it!” 
thundered the old man, furiously. ‘‘ You’ve had 
‘ Dixie’ once to-night, and you'll have ‘ Dixie’ no 
more.” Like a ruffled red rooster, the outraged old 
boy stalked away behind the scenes—and once more 
the actor marched on; but his appearance was the 
signal for an uproar worthy of Pandemonium, above 
which the general roar for “ Dixie” swelled with 
appalling force. The stage folks saw that it was use- 
less to resist the popular will. Music had beaten the 
Drama on its own ground. Tinkle went the prompt- 
er’s bell—down swept the curtain with indignation in 
its rustle, and again was “ Dixie” poured forth in 
bewitching strains by the orchestra. The audience 
heard it through with silent, but very visible delight, 
gave the poor musicians three hearty cheers at its 
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conclusion, and then suffered the play to proceed. 
Who shall deny, after this, that “Music hath 
charms ?”—WN, 0. Delta. 





New Zeatanp.—“ Handel’s oratorio, Israel in 
Egypt,” writes the New Zealander of August 1st, 
“was performed by the Auckland Choral Society on 
Thursday, 5th ult.,—and this time without interrup- 
tion from fire or other casualty. The instrumental 
portion of the orchestra was weakenhd by the depar- 
ture of the band of the 65th for Taranaki, and had 
to consist entirely of stringed instruments. The 
chorus was very numerous and on the whole well 
balanced. The massive double choruses were given 
with great precision and vigor ; and the same remark 
applies to the rendering of the chorus as a whole. 
Mrs. Corlett again rendered valuable assistance in 
the solos for soprano, and the Misses Hampton ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably in the solo and 
duet pieces in which they took part. The solos and 
recitatives for male voices were sung by Mr. Reid, 
Mr. Leech, Mr. Ely, and Mr. Strauch ; and the well- 
known duet, ‘The Lord is a Man of War,” was 
sung by Messrs. Strauch and Carleton, Taken 1s 
a whole the performance was a very successful one, 
and shows that the Society is not relaxing in its 
efforts at continued advancement in the practice and 
performance of the highest order of musical compo- 
sition. Captain Balneavis led, Mr. Fleetwood pre- 
sided at the piano,and Mr. J. Brown conducted. 
The attendance was very large, and the want of hall- 
stewards was much felt.”—London Musical World, 
November 3. 





° 

Husical Correspondence. 

Panis, Nov. 10.—To-morrow makes four weeks 
that I have been here, during which time I have en- 
deavored to collect the statistics of music publicly 
performed, with an honest desire to be able to com- 
pare this city with Berlin, Vienna and other German 
capitals, as affording opportunities to hear perform- 
ances, fitted to awaken and improve a musical taste. 
So far as a file of daily papers affords the means of 
coming to a conclusion, aided by the street placards, 
I think the following abstract may be held to be 
correct. Symphonies, none, Oratorio music, none, 
Quartet, Quintet and other chamber music, none, 
public performances by distinguished artists, none. 
There has been one performance of music for men’s 
voices, not by the Orpheus, whom Dwight heard, but 
of similar kind. Beyond this and the common Mu- 
sard dance, potpourri, &c., music, I know of nothing 
but the Church music on Sundays, and the theatres. 
Of the last here is an abstract of what they have 
produced—nearly, if not quite complete. 

At the Grand Opera, (French,) The Prophet, 
Halevy’s Jewess, Semiramis, Trovatore, have occu- 
pied most of the evenings, the two former being 
most often given. Tedesco is the Fides in the Pro- 
phet, which was given for the two hundred and thirty- 
eighth time, November 15th. 

At the Italian Opera, with Mario, Alboni, Graz- 
iani, &c., I note the following works: Ernani, Cim- 
arosa’s exquisite Il Matrimonio Segreto, Rossini’s 
Barber, Rigoletto, Traviata. Verdi, on the whole 
carrying the day. 

At the Opera Comique, Ma Tantedort (music by 
Caspers, who is he?) Le petit Chaperon rouge, 
(Boieldieu), Fra Diavolo, Le Docteur Mirobolan, 
Le Caid, Le Rendezvous bourgeois, Maitre Pathe- 
lin, a Cle’ des Champs, Le Pardon de Ploermel, Les 
Deux Gentilhommes, Joconde, Bon soir M. Panta- 
lon, Les Diamants de la Couronne, La part du 
Diable, La chien du Jardinier. I am not sure that 
these are all, but sufficient to show that the public 
here delights in and will support those short, light 
operas and operettas, which I think among the most 
enjoyable things in music, of which they peform two 
or three in one evening, and which might be so easily 
introduced upon the stage of the Boston Museum, 
and with success, I verily believe. 

At the Theatre Lyrique, Le Val d’Andorre, (Hal- 
evy), L’ Auberge des Ardennes, Si j’etais Roi, Les 








Rosieres, Les Dragons de Villars, Orpheus (Gluck, 
with Mad. Viardot as Orpheus,) Crispin rival de 
son maitre, Les Valets de Gascogne. Of these in 
several cases, two have been performed upon the 
same evening. The Val d’Andorre has already ran 
some twenty evenings, and the Orpheus seems des- 
tired to have a similar success. 

At the Palais Royal they give three or four vaude- 
villes of an evening, whose name is legion and which 
are much like the old English so-called operas, being 
mostly dialogue with songs interspersed. The re- 
vival of the Orpheus at the Lyrique has brought out 
another burlesque there with the title ‘‘J’ai perdu 
mon Eurydice.” 

I say another burlesque, for such was the origin of 
the “ Orphée aux Enfers” with the exquisite music 
of Offenbach, at the Bouffes Parisiennes, which is to 
be withdrawn within a few days, having already 
reached its two hundred and ninety-eight representa- 
tion ! ATS: 





Sr. Louis, Nov. 22.—We once took a young 
lady to whom we were “ devotedly attached ” to the 
opera. She liked music, so did-we, though some- 
times we prefer to change the key “from lung metre 
and short metre to mect her by moonlight.” Over- 
come by the ravishing allurements of the opera, she 
exclaimed, “ How well music does go with singing.” 

We were not particularly impressed with the re- 
mark then, but fully realized its truthfulness, when 
attending the second concert ever given by our Phil- 
harmonic Society on Wednesday evening. A word 
about its formation. 

The St. Louis Philharmonic Society was formed 
“to advance the study and promote the progress of 
music in St. Louis, and to encourage the reunion and 
social intercourse of the lovers of music in our city.” 
There are three classes of members, life members, 
subscribing members, and performing or active mem- 
bers. The subscribing members pay fifty dollars 
each. There are now one hundred and three, and 
only in its second month. These one hundred and 
three men, represent over twenty-five millions of 
dollars of this city. Every concert increases the 
members. They will spend every cent gained this 
year, over five thousand dollars. The tickets for the 
concerts are never sold, any member selling or dis- 
posing of a ticket for gain, forfeits his membership. 
The performing members number one hundred and 
ten, They each pay five dollars per year. The mu- 
sical year consists of eight months from September 
till Muy, one concert to be given every month, and 
the tickets distributed regularly among the members, 
as many tickets in all being given as there are seats. 
These concerts are given in our finest hall, and are 
attended by the finest audiences St. Louis can boast 
of. 

Their leader, Mr. Epwarp Soopecesk1, has a 
better European than American reputation, A 
better musician never was west of the Mississ- 
ippi river, as he can both lead the orchestra and 
the vocal score. His office and the librarian’s 
are salaried. Of course some of the orchestra are 
hired, there being no amateur player on the clarionet, 
horn, &e. They have two rehearsals every week, 
and the leader gives two extra ones besides, and in 
addition to all this the leader devotes three hours 
every day to instructing members not well up in their 
parts. The rehearsal rooms are the finest for the 
purpose I ever saw. The first concert was a com- 
plete suecess. The programme being mainly classi- 
cal music. 

The society is regularly organized, having a Board 
of thirteen Directors, and all other regular officers. 
James E. Yeatman, President; Charles Balmer, 
Esq., Vice President; John J. Anderson, Esq., 
Treasurer; George W. Parker, Recording Secre- 
tary, &c. I enclose you a Constitution, &. No 


ination. All officers are publicly nominated 2t least 
one week before election, and no member can per- 
form publicly at any concert, soirée, &c., as a member 
of the Society, or use the Society’s name. 

The second concert of the Society was given on 
Wednesday evening, 21st inst., to an audience of over 
two thousand. I append a programme. Every 
thing went off as well as the most ardent friends of 
the society could wish. 


PART I. 
1. Overture, ‘* The Elopement,”..............0+-000 Mozart 
2. Chorus, ‘ Blessed is the Lord,’ from the Oratorio 
OE Ro i.c 0s og 0eceecneesen ie Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
8. Trio for Soprano, Tenor and Basso, from Fidelio .Beethoven 
4. Symphonie in D, first part..............0. eecees Beethoven 
5. Sextette, *‘ Chi mi frena,” from Lucia di Lammer- 
MNEs 55.66.00. Ghs cog cine abais ope cess ncess couse Donizetti 
PART II. 
1. Overture, “‘ Der Freischiitz,”............-. C. M. v. Weber 
2. Double Chorus from Antigone, for Male Voices 


PITIRTITL Tet Tit kt Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Flute Solo, “‘ Air Allemand ”’...........0.- Drsmeeds Boehm 
Cavatina, *‘ In tears I pine,” from ‘‘I Lombardi”. .. Verdi 
Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ Inflammatus est,” from Stabat 


om go 


The Socicty are determined to cultivate a taste for 
classi¢al music. The Symphony of Beethoven and 
Chorus from Antigone, sung by over one hundred 
and twenty voices were especially fine. As might be 
expected many could not understand it. One young 
lady near me, remarked after the symphony was 
played, “ Well, ain’t that funny music?” Just so, 
it was fanny to some, but we hope it will not be 
long. 

We would like to make particular mention of the 
soloists, and of some other things, but somehow no 
matter how kindly a thing is said, some one is of- 
fended. If you criticise they are offended, if you 
praise they are offended, because some one else is 
praised more, and so it goes. The writer of that 
article in the Musical World and Times, from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. just hit this city too. We have no musi- 
cal critic in this city at all connected with any paper. 
It is only a “ local” and the motto “cut it short” 
and praise home talent or “ advertising talent.” 
They contract for advertising and so many lines of 
“notice,” and so it goes, and so it always has gone, 
and will go, I suppose. The Society give their next 
concert next month. 

I can not close without adverting to our system of 
music in the Public Schools. The ‘“ Board” and 
Superintendent are doing all they can to make music 
an indispensable branch. The Superintendent is 
earnestly striving to promote this necessary end. 
The greatest obstacle is the people who refuse to 
vote supplies. They see no necessity for buying aught 
but chalk and black boards, entirely ignoring the en- 
nobling influences of music. But of that more 
anon. Pui. 

Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 3.—Nothing of any 
Great musical importance of late, excepting the con- 
cert of the “Boston Germania Banp,” and that 
of Miss Lucy J. Ramsey, of Middletown, Conn. ; 
both of which ‘‘drew large houses,” and sent the 
people away highly delighted. /This was the first 
appearance of Miss Ramsey in Hartford, as a public 
singer, although a native of Hartford, and I am 
happy to state that she made a most decided “hit ” 
with her voice, execution and manner; in fact, I can 
recall no singer since Mad. BiscaccranrT1 appeared 
in Hartford, who has won the sympathies and hearty 
approbation of our entire audience, as did Miss 
Ramsey the other evening. Possessing a voice of 
great natural purity of tone, she has been a favorite 
pupil during the past year of the well-known teacher, 
Signor Rivarpe, of New York, in which time she 
has made immense improvement in style and execu- 
tion. Her renderings of “AA! non credea,” and 
“ Vana, vana!” from Meyerbeer, [were highly suc- 
cessful and brought out rounds of applause. The 
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active member admitted without a thorongh exam- 


old saying, “ A prophet, &c.,” can hardly apply in 
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Vivo ma non troppo. (j = 160.) 








No. 6. 
Op. 7. No. 2. 
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this instance to Miss Ramsey, for she has certainly 
made herself “known ” and appreciated in her “‘ own 
country,” and should she again appear in this her 
native city in concert, I can assure her, she will be 
greeted with an overflowing house and scores of ad- 
mirers. May much success attend her! Our fav- 
orite organist, Mr. Geo. E. WuitIne, is about to 
leave us, I am sorry to say, to take up his residence 
in Boston, Iam happy to say. He has secured to 
himself many friends during his two years’ residence 
in Hartford, and goes away with the regrets and many 
kind wishes of numerous admirers. I trust that his 
uncommon talents as a fine musician, as well as a 
remarkable performer, will be fully appreciated in 
your critical city. Look out for him! 

Quite refreshing and “like old times ” to see once 
agaim the signature of “ Dash ¢ Dash,” as well as 
that of “ Trovator.” What could we do without 
them? When is “A. W. T.” coming home with 
his Beethoven? That’s all. H. 





New Books. 
Tae Worrs or Caartes Lams. In four Volumes. Boston: 

Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. Salem: H. Whipple & Son. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers, for 
adding to our household treasures this beautiful edi- 
tion of these, among the dearest and most familiar of 
household words. The edition is the best and most 
complete ever published uniformly, as it embraces the 
“Final Memorials,” published after the death of 
Mary Lamb, which disclose the secret history of 
their lives, and complete the record of a rare and 
shining example of brotherly and sisterly affection. 
The typography and paper of these volumes are lit- 
tle short of perfect, as may be supposed, when we 
say that they are fine specimens of the work that 
comes from the famous “ Riverside Press.” An 
excellent portrait of Lamb is prefixed to the first 
volume, The brief biography by the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd glows with the affectionate love of a 
life long and dear friend, and lets us in very near to 
the hearts and home of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

It is fitting that these choice treasures of our Eng- 
lish literature of the early years of this century should 
be so beautifully stored in these volames. The works 
of Charles Lamb are among those that we like ever 
to have near at hand, so full are they of wisdom, of 
humor, of pathos and the tender outpourings of one 
of the most lovable and loving of human hearts. 
The letters too, admit us to fellowship with the lead- 
ing minds of the literary world of that time, and we 
enjoy a full communion with the spirits of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Southey, to name no others of the 
now famous company who composed tke circle of the 
friends of Charles Lamb. 

While an ardent lover of all that was beautiful in 
Nature, Art and books, Lamb seems to have had but 
little culture in that art to which our columns are 
devoted, yet he is for us a real “‘ Jucus a non lucendo,” 
and we cannot forbear to quote his 
FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT COMPOSERS. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 
Just as the whim bites; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them, or for Handel.— 
Cannot a man live free and easy, 
Without admiriog Pergolesi ? 

Or through the world with comfort go, 
That never heard of Doctor Blow? 

So helpme heaven, I hardly have; 

And yet leat, and drink, and shave, 
Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave or crotchet, 
Than did the primitive Peruvians; 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwash’d world with Jubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal 

By stroke on anvil, or by summ/’at, 
Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut, 
I care no more for Cimarosa, 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter; and bad luck 





Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck! 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Herschel, 
Tiad something in thom ; but who's Purcel? 
The devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught 1 care, may take Beethoven; 
And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There's not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose ‘twixt him last named, and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepusch old queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach; (or Batch. which is it?) 
No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello, or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ‘em, 
Because they're living; so I leave ‘em. 





GERMAN PoPULAR TALES AND HovsrMonp Stortes. Collected 
by the Brathers Grimm, Newly Translated. With Tilus- 
trations by Edward HI. Wehnert. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co. 

Still another pearl of price the same publishers 
sends us in these world renowned stories, the Ainder- 
und Haus! Marchen of the brothers Grimm.  Chil- 
dren’s fairy stories, on the surface, but told with the 
rarest grace of diction and sentiment, that make them 
as faseinating to the grown up reader as the immor- 
tal Arabian Nights. They are excellently translated, 
and the smaller illustrations, tail-pieces, &c., are spirit- 
ed and wellexecuted. The larger cuts are not in keep- 
ing with the general good style of these volumes 
which are well-printed on good handsome paper. 
The publishers seem determined to establish a high 
reputation for the character of the works issued by 
them, and the manner in which they are got up. 
They finely rival the good name won by the late firm 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co., of which Mr. Lee was 
for many years an important member. 





ANALYSIS oF THE CARTOONS OF RapuaEL. New York: Charles 

B. Norton. 

This little volume gives an intelligent analysis and 
description of the famous Cartoons at Hampton 
Court, and has been prepared for the subscribers to 
the engraving, from the great works of Raphael, 
which are published by Mr. Norton. It is however 
of independent and intrinsic value to all lovers of 
art. 

CassELv’s ILLUSTRATED BIBLE AND NATURAL 
History are most admirably illustrated in the best 
style of modern wood engraving, and aside from 
their cheapness, are desirable from the excellent man- 
ner in which they are got up. The text of the Nat- 
ural History is full of valuable and carefully arranged 
information. It will be a valuable work when en- 
tirely eompleted. 





Biackwoop’s MaGazine for November. 
Scott & Co., New York. 
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Music In TH1s Number. —Chopin’s Mazurkas, Nos. 1 and 6. 








Mr. Otto Dresel’s Third Soiree. 


This evening offered us a most excellent pro- 
gramme, which we print below. It will be per- 
ceived that it presented two great pieces, one of 
which generally is considered sufficient for an 
evening. By the skillful arrangement of the 
programme, and by placing the pieces of greatest 
importance first in each part they did not impress 
us otherwise than as being very fitting and wel- 
come, and we were very glad to have them both. 


Parr I. 
1. Septett, (D minor)............. gocced fd vtineeceded Hummel 
Allegro con spirito—Scherzo—Andante con variazione 
—Finale. 








2. Fantasie, (op. 17, last movement)...............Schumann 
3. ‘* Nachtgesang im Walde,”’ for male voices........ Schubert 
B. WOMB 0 ies ety cs ccccccecgesscasesceesssget ees Fred. Hiller 
Parr II. 
5. Second Concerto, (D mimor). ..........eeeeees Mendelssohn 
Allegro appassionato—Adagio—Finale. 

6. Gondohera, for male voices. .........seeeeeeeceerees Gade 
7. Mazourka, (op. 50, A flat)....... GA cecceUbecucestee Chopin 
Peagwe, (CO GRD). . ccc cece cvccceccccccce'ghos ccs J. 8. Bach 
Mazourka, (op. 59, A flat). .... css. c eens Vewevvenns Chopin 

8. Chorus of Dervishes, from ‘: Die Ruinen von Athen.” 
Beethoven 
9. Valse, (op. 70, G flat), and Ecossaises............... Chopin 


It is perhaps not well to speak of personal im- 
pressions and predilections in a notice of a con- 
cert; but-where everything is so excellent one 
may be pardoned for expressing oneself particu- 
larly struck by some of the pieces. Most inter- 
esting to us seemed (besides the Septuor) the 
movement of the Fantasia, by Schumann, in C 
major; the Fugue in C sharp, by Bach, from the 
“ Clavecin bien tempéré”; and the Dervish Cho- 
rus from Beethoven’s music to “the Ruins of 
Athens.” To speak of the Fantasia first, we find 
the solution of the question contained in the 
motto to the Fantasia in this very last movement. 
Full of originality and noble grandeur, leagued 
intimately with sweetness and grace, it has a sur- 
prising, more than commonly interesting effect. 
It is written in a broad, noble design in twovparts 
frequently with a double accompaniment. The 
harmonic changes often produce a mysterious 
enchanting effect, as if they were to herald forth 
the tone, “ the low tone ” the artist is striving to 
find. The motto, by Fr. Schlegel, runs in this 
way: 

“ Through all the tones is sounding 
In life's bright stream on earth 
A low tone interwoven 
For one in secret list’ning.”” 


The theme following the first three Arpeggio 
measures, with its counter movement in right and 
left hand, is great in its simple statement, but 
rises to an unusual magnificence in the middle of 
the movement, where it appears.entwined with a 
most sweet melody of a few measures in skillful 
imitation parts. Alas, that we cannot describe 
its various beauties! Language is unwieldy when 
contrasted with tone. In the accompaniment to 
this tender, longing melody is one effect of most 
touching sweetness and warmth of coloring. 
And yet it is a simple half step before the Tonic 
and Dominant chords of the accompaniment. 
Such little things are born of genius. Soare the 
introductory harmonies to this same melody with 
their unusual changes of keys, the melody being 
stated in A flat, F major and G minor successively 
without preparation or leading over chords. They 
have a similar effect to that produced on us by 
colored rays of light, mysterious, an atmosphere 
of shining mellow tones— indefinable. A fine 
effect has the doubling of the melody in the 
working up of this theme ; first one octave, then 
two octaves apart, with accompaniment in the 
middle and a separate bass below. And this 
working up developes the theme to such grandeur 
that the piano seems to assume the dimensions of 
an orchestra, the various parts swelling and 


_spreading, replete with inner life, wrestling with 


each other, all striving for the same goal, all 
great, majestic, magnificent, until they unite in a 
short melody made of the same motive, but of fresh, 
confident character, changing to the same ques- 
tion that is found at the beginning. And the 
same sad, plaintive strain is followed both times 
by the same wondrous, enchanted harmonies 
(this time D flat, B flat and C major), followed 
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by a short working up and then by the same fresh 
confident melody, which, together with that sweet 
melody mentioned above seems to be the answer 
Schumann found to the motto. Most strange, 
vet fitting — from the land of variegated fancies 
—are the following of the closing harmonies : 
C major, A major, D flat major, Dominant-Sev- 
enth in C, all in original positions, e, e, f, f, e 
being the soprano tones. It is a vain endeavor 
to catch the spirit, the flavor, the coloring of a 
piece so rich in peculiar effects, and express them 
in words. We long to hear the three other 
movements, the first two of which are connected 
in such a way, that the first forms a framework 
for the second. It is full of genius and thought, 
and has, besides, all the freshness of youth, being 


his 17th work. 
The Fugue in 8 parts might as well have been 


written yesterday or to-day instead of a hundred 
or more years ago, so fresh and graceful is it. 
The form disappears entirely in the subject of 
the piece, which is both tender and brilliant, of 
course when plaved with such perfection, as Mr. 
Dresel does it. The Chorus of Dervishes is truth- 
ful and characteristic in the highest degree, one 
of those dramatic pieces of music, that transport 
us at once into the situation. It is frantic, abso 

lutely mad, breathing the fiercest fanaticism, be- 
ing written throughout in unison of all the voices 
only the accompaniment being figurative, though 
in the same fierce homophony, characteristic of 


the whole piece. 
The Concerto by Mendelssohn in D minor is 


less known than that in G minor. It is strong 
and original in its first movement, which opens 
with a dialogue between the orchestra and the 
piano, continued until the latter has obtained the 
mastery. This event is expressed by a powerful 
run in octaves after which the movement really 
begins. The last movement is graceful and very 
brilliant. The Adagio is less original than the 
other two movements, but, as everything written 
by Mendelssohn, chaste and faultless in form. 
The Mazourkas in A flat, of which we like the 
first one best, gave Mr. Dresel another pleasant 
(to all his audience surely) opportunity of play- 
ing Chopin in his masterly manner. So did the 
beautiful Valse and the two exquisite Ecossaises 
in D and G major from the 7th book of Chopin's 
posthumous works. What a strange half-melan- 
choly coloring the second one has? His playing 
was matchless as it always is. The piano is made 
to give forth under his hands such tender and 
sweet tones as one never expected from an instru- 
ment, naturally dry. 

The accompaniments were played by Mr. 
Leonhard with his usual taste and the Orpheus 
sang as well as we are accustomed to hear them. 
A deep-felt piece of landscape painting that 
night-song in the forest by Schubert, with its 
phrases half-breathed, half-sung, now rising up 
splendidly with the light of the full moon, then 
dying away in the dense darkness of the woods. 

The concert presented even a richer feast than 
the preceding ones. For to-night we are prom- 
ised a Beethoven Sonata. It is only a pity that 
it is the last of these beautiful soirées.. The hall 
was crowded, yet more comfortable in point of 
temperature than at either of the evenings pre- 
ceding. ad 

Tuw Harr Music received from J. F. Browne, 
of New York, noticed a few weeks ago, we should 
have stated is for sale by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Translated from Friedrich Wiec’ks ‘‘ Clavier und Gesang,”’ by 
Fanny Malone Raymond. 


A Soiree at Banker Gold’s. 


PERSONAGES. 

Gop, (a banker. who loves music). 

Mrs. Goxp, (sings, and is ‘‘ suffering”). 

Sitver, (a book-keeper, formerly a singer with Strauss). 

Hers. (a friend of the family — a musical mucher * ). 

Forts. (a foreign pianist, weak in the nerve-). 

Das, (a piano-forte teacher). 

Emma, (his daughter). 

Mrs. Gold has just finished singing Krebs’ song, 
“Loving I think of thee” (all four verses) in the 
modern Italian style, trembling on every tone, the 
upper and lower tones forced, with plenty of orna- 
ments, intermingling sudden forte passages with al- 
most inaudible throat piannissimos ; and the whole 
thing a quarter of a tone too low. 

Das, (anxiously.) Will you not continue, Mrs. 
Gold? Or is the instrument so high that you must 
first get accustomed to it? 

Mrs. Gold. Oh, no! the fine song touched me too 
deeply, and Lam such a sufferer, (Aside to Das), 
Herr Forte did not accompany well at all; some- 
times he played too softly, and then he came in with 
things of his own, that quite overpowered my suffer- 
ing voice. 

Das, (aside to Emma). 
in prospect ! 

Gold, (who has been talking about the funds in the 
next room, hurries in, a little too late, and scizes his 
wife’s hands). Admirable, wonderful, superb! You 
are in excellent voice to-night, child! Ah, if the 
Lind had only heard that ! 

Hailig. Superb! charming! 
There is a—a sort of —a religious type in that song 
—a—a picty— pray, now, do give us the “ True 
happiness,” by Voss, that will make our enjoyment 
perfect, overpowering. There is something divine in 
song! And your delivery — your expression, Mad- 
am! your sympathy with the composer ! 

(Mrs. Gold has already got “ the true happiness,” 
ready, and can scarcely wait until Forte has finished 
murmuring through the symphony ina curious piano. 
Heil'g already begins to shed tears, while the great 
virtuoso turns the four bars of the prelude into cight. 
During the cloudy, wavering “ happiness ”’ he rolls 
his moist eyes about, and says, at the end of the first 
verse, while the accompanist’s fancy is taking a 
higher flight, “I am silent ; no words can express 
my feelings !”’) 

Das, (aside to Emma). My daughter, observe 
that hypocritical feeling ; and hear how people must 
not sing. This pretended warmth is, to the true and 
unprejudiced musician, nothing buat hollow; empty, 
unnatural affectation. Bat you will often meet this 
amateur suffering. 

(Mrs. Gold has finished all the verses of “ The 
true happiness ” and seems to have almost recovered. 
Geld talks with Silver in the “ stock-room.” Das 
stands with Emma, very much bored, at the end of 
the room). 

Forte, (sits down to the piano-forte, and says in 
French to Mrs. Gold). Madam, you are the central 
point of all fine music. To breathe my inmost feel- 
ings over the piano-forte, before such a being, I count 
one of the happiest accidents of my artist-wandering. 
What a loss to the German opera, that your position 
prevents you from aiding it to retrieve itself; you, a 
star of the first magnitude ! 

Mrs, Gold. (Quite well again). I-cannot deny 
that the Lind never pleased me. She is, and always 
will remain a Swede — cold. If she had been eda- 
cated here, she would have heard warmer examples 
than in Stockholm ; that would have given her a true 
direction of feeling. 

Forte. Very true; you put the right estimate on 
her talent ; and in Paris, where she might have heard 


What an evening we have 


and so tonching ! 





* Mucher, —a word that signifies both gnat and hypocrite. 
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such examples, she lived altogether too retired. I 
was concertizing there myself then; but as she re- 
fused to sing in my concerts, she did not hear me 
play. 

Silrer, (to Mrs. Gold, who seems seized with the 
singing fury). Madam, will vou do me the favor to 
sing the duet between Adam and Eve, from the 
“ Creation ” with me ? 

Mrs. Gold. Here itis. But bye and bye. First, 
Herr Forte will play us his newest compositions for 
the left hand, and then something by the romantic, 
sensitive Chopin. 

Gold, (rushes in). Yes, yes! Chopin’s mazurka 
in B major! Henselt, Thalberg, Dreyschock have 
all played it here tous. Oh, it is touching! 

All, (except Silver, Das, and Emma). Touching! 

Das, (to his daughter). If he plays as he accom- 
panied, you will hear how this mazurka should not be 
played. It is not touching, but boldly reflects the 
Polish dance rhythm, as the peasants improvise it — 
thoagh certainly idealized in Chopin’s own style. 

(Forte, after some dangerous runs up and down, 
and some very loud octave passages, with the pedal, 
gallops into the mazurka, without any pause, and 
commences it presto No time or accent can be 
heard; nothing but eternal rubatos and tasteless ri- 
tardandos. Some passages are slipped over pianissi 
mo, others suddenly thumped out too fast and ah- 
ruptly ; the last chord makes all the strings vibrate’ 
and costs one of them its life.) 

Gold. Excellent! Bravissimo! What execution ! 
Such artistic exploits make one forget even the 
Bourse itself! 

Mrs. Gold. You thrill one’s inmost nerves. No 
creative spirit can penetrate the inner heart of Na- 
ture, as the English poet, Pope, says — but you have 
penetrated to my inmost heart! Now let us have 
the mazurka in F sharp minor, opus 6. 

Heilig. What a musical evening Mrs. Gold has 
again prepared for us! What sublime sorrow 
breathes through that production ! 

Silver, (aside). What would father Strauss say to 
this affected, unmusical interpretation, defying every 
principle of good taste ? 

Das. Would it not be desirable to send for the 
tuner, Mrs. Gold? The B string needs to be drawn 
up, for the second will soon follow it also, as it is al- 
ready cracked, and too flat. 

Forte, (triamphently). Let it pass! Cela va sans 
dire! it often happens to me. The piano-forte is a 
field of battle where some sacrifices must fall. 

Das, (aside to Emma). He thinks that if it does 
not resound, it will rattle; and untaned tones make 
more “ effect ” than true ones. 

Emma. Where has he studied piano-forte playing ? 

Das. My child, he never learnt it at all. He is a 
genius ; it comes of itself to him. Instruction would 
have fettered his genius, and then he might have 
played clearly, correctly, naturally, and in good time 
and taste. This unbridled, unmeasured hurly-burly 
is what people call “ The genial piano-forte swing.” 

(Forte tumbles hurriedly through several heteroge- 
neous chords, with the pedal raised, and then begins 
the mazurka in F sharp minor without preparatory 
modulation. He accents strongly, robs one bar of 
two quarters to bestow them on the next, and after 
ending the mazurka, strikes a few despairing dimin- 
ished-septima chords, and launched into Liszt’s tran- 
scription of Schubert’s “ Serenade” [in D minor]. 
As the second string of the two-lined B has also 
given way, there ensues a very remarkable effect, and 
the company wonders in whispers if the piece is by 
Mendelssohn, or Proch, or Beethoven, or Dohler, or 
Schumann ? until Silver names the Serenade, and 
Forte closes with a thrilling effect of the soft pedal 
which he has already, in his enthusiasm, used several 


times ) 
Das, (to Emma). Never play or sing in company 
without mentioning beforehand what your selection 
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All, (Except Das and Silver). What a perform: 
ance! What a truly artistic enjoyment ! 

Mrs. Gold, This playing is transfiguration itself ! 

Silver, (to Forte). Did you not compress those 
two bars of the “ Seventh,” where it modulates into 
F major, into one? Was that accidental ? 

Emma, (aside). That was just where he should 
have retarded the time. 

Forte. One must give one’s self up entirely to 
such improvements. Another time I shall perhaps 
make three bars out of those two ; just as genius and 
enthusiasm operate within me. People call these 
“esthetic surprises.” Henselt, Moscheles, Thal- 
berg, Clara Schumann don’t understand that sort of 
thing; that is why they cannot make any more 
tours ; they have no idea of effect. 

Das, (to Emma). I trust that your naturally 
healthy taste, and your musical education, will pre- 
serve you for ever from such un-nature. 

Emma, Such playing makes one feel anxious and 
uncomfortable. Is that the ‘‘ modern demoniacal ?”’ 

Das. Yes! 

Emma. How can that please people ? 

Das. Because they are fools enough to think it 
sounds genial and creative. 

(Silver leads Mrs. Gold to the piano, to perform 
the great duet between Adam and Eve. Forte is 
exhausted, so Das accompanies. Silver sings with 
good natural feeling; Mrs, Gold in her above-men- 
tioned manner, but still more time-and-tunelessly ; 
and on the pause in the Allegro she introduces, with 
her forced, cutting voice, an endless cadenza; throw- 
ing her black eyes continually towards the ceiling. 
At the conclusion, Mrs. Gold, dissolving in emotion, 
is deposited in an arm-chair by Silver.) 

Heilig. Ah, when Haydn is interpreted in such a 
manner, the divine art celebrates his noblest tri- 
umphs! Mrs. Gold, were the fine ornaments of your 
own composition ? 

Mrs. Gold. No! I heard them introduced in the 
“Barber of Seville,” by Viardot-Garcia, as “ Ro- 
sina,” and I got a musician belonging to the theatre 
to write them down for me. But the changes ne- 
cessary for this duet are my own invention, and I 
have already surprised many listeners with them. 
And that great, down-rushing chromatic scale which 
Garcia introduces as the dreamy, swooning Amina 
in “La Sonnambula,” I bring into the great aria, 
the “ Godly Prophets ;” a little timidly, to be sure ; 
for the certainty of a Garcia can only be acquired on 
the boards. 

Emma, But, father, Lind sang this duet with 
Staudigl in Vienna, quite simply, purely, and in a 
true sacred style! 

Das. That is just why Mrs. Gold thinks that the 
Lind sings coldly, and needs to hear warmer types. 
But more of this at home. 

Mrs. Gold. Now, Mr. Das, will not your Emma 
play us some little thing? Afterwards, I will sing, 
“Of thy goodness, oh Lord,” and some of Kiicken’s 
duets, with Mr. Silver; and if the company desires 
it, I will close with the aria “ Robert.” 

Das. Will you first allow me to remedy the 
broken string ? 

(The company drinks tea in an adjoining room, 
loudly admiring Mrs. Gold’s cultivation and perse- 
verance. When Das has finished his task, Forte 
marches to the piano, and plays his own “ study for 
the left hand,” stretching out the right hand towards 
his audience.) 

Das (at the close to Forte), Would it not have 
sounded better, and been easier, and more to the pur- 
pose, it you had taken the right hand to it? 

Forte. That is a very pedantic remark of yours; 
but one must forgive these things in old people. You 
entirely misunderstand my stand-point ! Do you not 
feel that I have already one foot in the future? Do 
you not comprehend that the public wishes not only 
to hear, but also to see, something remarkable ? 





And can you not imagine the great musical effect of 
my suffering aspect * 

Heiliqg. To you not feel the extraordinary charm 
and effect that belongs to the left hand alone? No 
less the outstretched right ? 

Das. So? Yes, feeling must certainly have tak- 
en a false direction with me. IT must get myself up 
in this Parisian piano-forte exultation. 

(After Das has announced it, Emma plays Cho- 
pin’s Ballade in A major ; the company is attentive.) 

Forte, (when it is ended). Bravo! a pretty be- 
ginning, Mr. Das! I am sorry that I must now 
take my leave, but I have to attend two soirées more, 
and to pay my respects in several places. 

Silver. Miss Emma, I am sure that you have al- 
ready played Chopin’s music much and well. Let 
us now hear his two newest Nocturnes. 

Mrs. Gold, (to Emma). Have you heard the cele- 
brated Camilla Pleyel? Do you know her fine 
Kalkbrenner-like concerto in D minor? Can you 
play anything in that brilliant style? For instance, 
Dohler’s lovely, affecting nocturne in D flat? Ah, 
Mr. Seeretary X. played it for us lately in a delight- 
fal, manner ! 

Emma. Yes, Tl know it; I have taught it to my 
little sister Cecilia. 

Das. Will you in the meanwhile put up with 
Chopin’s two Nocturnes, op. 487 

(At midnight a fine supper was served, perfumed 
with excellent wines, and disagreeable recollections 
of this ‘‘ musical evening.’’) 

The second concert of the MENDELSSOHN QuIN- 
TETTE CivuB came off on Tuesday, 4th inst. It was 
a stormy night, snow having begun to fall early in 
the afternoon. 





1. Quintette, in E flat, Op. 4.0.0... cc. cc eeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Allegro—A ndante. 
2. Piano Trio, in D minor, Op 49............665 Mendelssohn 


Allegro agitato—Andante con moto—Scherzo—Allegro. 
Messrs. Lang, Schultze and Fries. 
8. Duettino, from the Magic Flute. *‘ La dove prende amor 


ricetto.”” Arranged for Quintette. ................ Mozart 

4. * La Charité.” Transcription for Piano............. Liszt 
B. J. Lang. 

5. Grand Quartette in D minor. ................. F. Schubert 


Allegro—Andante with Variations—Scherzo—Finale, Presto. 
Posthumous Work. 

Of the Quintette in E flat the first two movements 
‘only were played, which generally speaking, does 
not seem to be a commendable practice. Ina work 
written in the Sonata form the different movements 
constitute an inseparable unity, to dismember which 
is doing injustice'to the intentions of the composer. 
To hear the first movements of a Quintette is nearly 
the same as seeing the first acts of a drama. The 
dénouement is wanting. This Quintette one of 
Beethoven’s earliest, is not one of his most inter- 
esting works. The disappointment was not so gréat 
therefore. It is a different thing when a Scherzo or 
an Adagio is performed by itself. There the con- 
nection is not so apparent, since the preparatory 
movement does not excite the expectation. Neither 
when a closing movement of a Fantasia is presented, 
where the parts are joined more loosely. But of a 
piece in strict form we would prefer hearing nothing, 
to hearing only the introductory movements. 

Mendelssohn’s Piano Trio is too well known to 
invite comment. It is enough to say, that it was 
played with much feeling, Mr. Lane sustaining his 
part admirably, and the violin and violoncello join- 
ing him worthily. The piece by Rossini, transcribed 
by Liszt, bearing the title La Charité (why?) is 
quite pleasing as to its theme. The working up is 
tasteful, as Liszt knows well how to arrange pieces. 
The difficulties of execution disappeared in Mr. 
Lang’s excellent rendering. We have not heard this 
artist for some time, but he seems to have added to 
his great ease and strength of execution a nicer taste 
and deeper feeling, than we ever noticed before. 

The Quartette by Schubert in D minor, a posthu- 





mous work, is a composition of great originality and 
beauty. It was played we think some three years 
ago, but seemed quite new on hearing it to-night. 
The two motives of the Allegro agitato contrast 
strongly, the first (in D minor) being passionate 
and energetic, the second, forming a lovely melody 
in F major, sweet and nervous withal. The effect 
produced by introducing it in D major in the third 
part of this movement was especially pleasant. 
The movement is strong and passionate, and forms 
in its agitation and its frequent harmonie changes, # 
fitting counterpart to the quiet theme of the Andante 
con moto. in G minor, ending in G major in its second 
part. The harmonies of the first part are the very 
simplest to a melody that moves on four contiguous 
tones. It flows quietly on, nor do the few harmonic 
changes'.in the second part disturb this feeling of 
stillness and rest. The variations are graceful. The 
Scherzo in D minor with a beautifal Trio in D major 
is rather more quiet than Scherzi usually are, for the 
reasons that the Presto Finale in six-eighth time is an 
impetuous Tarantella. Characteristic in melody 
and rhythm, it has a wealth of harmonic combina- 
tions such as Schubert likes to employ. The fancy 
of this remarkable genius delights in revelling in 
chords, in the boldest, most unexpected changes, 
Everything he wrote at once shows this peculiarity, 
which for the most part is emploved in perfeet fitness, 
with artistic consciousness of effect. This Presto is 
evidently the most original of the movements, And 
the unity of the piece is manifested by the first mo- 
tive of the first movement coming in quité natutally 
and intermingling with the motives of the Tarantella, 
The piece was played very effectively by the four 
gentlemen. The Duettino from the “ Magic Flate;” 
the principal part being sustained by the.elarionet, 
went quite well and was a pleasing diversion of the 
programme. 

The hall in spite of the bad weather was well 
filled, as it ought to be. Chamber music is one. of 
the most effective means of forming a pure taste for 
the best music And it is pleasant to see, that the 
worthy efforts of the Club in this direction are sec- 
onded by the public. *t 





New York, Dec. 5.—Last Tuesday evening 
Messrs. Mason & Tuomas held their second Soirée 
to the delight of the music-lovers who had braved the 
wretehed weather. The concert was fully as attrac: 
tive as the first of the series — perhaps, still more so. 
One of Haydn’s lovliest, freshest Quartets, in B flat 
major, headed the programme, and was most admira- 
bly played. What a contrast it presented to Beetho- 
ven’s grand work in C, op. 59, which ended the con- 
cert! The one like a limpid, sparkling, mountain 
brook, the other a mighty torrent, almost too full and 
broad for its limits. The Andante con moto is won- 
derful, so weird and mysterious, as if hiding some 
mournful heart story beneath its depths, as who can 
tell but it does! But no words can give adequate 
expression to the beauties of this mighty work. 
Those who have heard it, know what it is (especially 
if it is so exceedingly well rendered as on this occa- 
sion), and for those who have not I can wish nothing 
better than a speedy opportunity of doing so. 

One of Mozart’s charming Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano, in A, so seldom heard in public, was played 
by Messrs. Mason & Thomas, and as solo-numbers 
Mr. Mason gave us a transcription of Listz’s, and 
Mr. MatzKa a Divertissement for the Viola, which 
is his instrument. The theme of Liszt’s arrangement 
was the Andante Finale from the opera “ King Al- 
fred,” by Raff, a pupil of the great pianist, neither 
subject nor transcription were, however, particularly 
attractive, though very finely rendered. Mr. Matz 
ka’s ‘solo was a composition by Mr. Thomas, in 
which he showed himself master of his instrument, 
but which had the fault that it was better adapted to 
tho violin than the viola. Otherwise it was a pleas- 
ing and meritorious work. 

The Mendelssohn Society have given a concert 
since I last wrote, at which Mendelssohn’s “ St. 
Paul ” was sung ; ‘not having been present, however, 
I cannot say what success it had. 

Of the production of “ La Juive”’ at tke Academy, 
with its magnificent mise en scene, and, most impor- 
tant, the sp’end.d rendering of i:ethree chief parts, I 
will leave it to.‘ Trovator” to tell you, as I hope he 
has enjoyed it as much as I did. —t— 
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Rusic Abrowd. 


The return of Tobias, an oratorio written by Haydn 
at the age of forty-four to an Italian text, and which, 
it had been supposed, was destroyed in the burning 
of the Chateau Esterhazy, at Eisenstadt, has been 
discovered recently, thanks to the diligent seach of 
M. Franz Lachner. It is now being translated into 
German, and will be performed for the first time at 
Munich.— Gazette Musicale. 


Viewna.—At the Kirntnerthor Theatre, of such 
universal reputation, operas are still given with the 
same perfection of ensemble in respect to execution, 
and the same slovenly mise-en-scéne, as distinguished 
the representations ten years ago. This evening M- 
Halevy’s La Juive, a work but little known in Eng- 
land, was performed wiih the following cast :—Prinz 
—Herr Gunz; Eleazar—Herr Wachtel ; Prinzestin— 
Fraulein Liebhart ; Rachel—Mad. Csillag ; Cardinal 
—Herr Drachsler. The primo tenore, Herr Wachtel, 
is a German Tamberlik, who indulges in B flats and 
C’s dipetto to any extent without the slightest appar- 
ent effort. It is truly a magnificent voice which, 
with judicious care and study, will ensure a brilliant 
career to its possessor. Herr Wachtal is new to the 
stage, young and good looking, perhaps the most 
promising “ Helden tenor” of the day. The réle of 
Eleazar is one requiring more experience in stage 
business than he can yet bring to bear. Nevertheless, 
he sustained the part respectably, and by his singing 
of the music elicited the fullest approbation of the 
audience. 

Mad. Csillag, the prima donna, is well known in 
England ; but the London public have had as yet no 
opportunity of judging of those remarkable vocal 
and histrionic powers which have made her such a 
favorite in Vienna. The operas in which she appear- 
ed at Covent Garden were but little adapted to her 
talents compared to such as La Juive, Macbeth, the 
Huguenots, &e. As Rachel in La Juive Mad. Csillag 
is unrivalled. In common with Mad. Viardot, to 
whom there 1s a striking resemblance both in her act- 
ing and appearance, she contrives so completely to 
identify herself with the heroine of the opera, that 
the artiste is forgotten in the interest excited in the 
part she represents. The illusion is sustained 
throughout aad never once distarbed by any extrava- 
gant effort at effect. The Ars celare artem is the 
maxim fally carried out, and the impression upon 
the audience consequently deep and lasting. Mad. 
Csillag’s enthusiastic reception, and the frequent calls 
before the curtain during and after the opera, proved 
the admiration of the Viennese public for their fav- 
orite prima donna. 

A hearty greeting to all his friends in England 
from Ernst. He has been an invalid ever since he 
left London, now three years ago. After trying many 
of the German baths, without any beneficial result, 
he has come to Vienna to consult the medical men, 
who have given him hopes of a speedy restoration 
to health, if he follow their advice. He suffers acute 
pain, and is at times qnite unable to stand or walk 
withont support. I called yesterday at the house of 
Mad. Wertheimber, the mast liberal friend of music 
and masicians in this musical capital, with whom 
Ernst and his wife are staying. The doctors had 
just left, and had given a favorable opinion as to the 
progress of their patient. Ernst was in better spirits 
than usual, and expressed the greatest interest to 
know what had been doing in the musical world of 
London since his absence. During his illness, he 
has been unable to perform in public. The last 
time he 2 5 te was to some members of the imperial 
family of Russia at Nice, and was then obliged to be 
seated during his performance. His account of the 
reception accorded him by the Court, reminded me 
of the “pitying duchess” in “the Last Minstrel.” 
Thalberg is also here. It appears that he has alto- 
gether neglected the pianoforte for the last two years. 
A large fortane and a lazy disposition make him care- 
less of his professional career. 

Of all the hospitable receptions in this city, re- 
nowned for hospitality, that given by the amiabie 
Jetty Treffz is the most agreeable with which an 
Englishman can meet. Having amassed a handsome 
fortune, the result of a brilliant career in Germany 
and England, the fascinating Teutonic prima donna 
resides in Vienna, the delight and ornament of a 
large circle of acquaintance. Her house is furnished 


cidedly after the same approved model. The charm- 
ing hostess always speaks with gratitude of the plea- 
sant time she passed in England, and does her best 
to prove the sincerity of what he says by the invari- 
able kind-hearted welcome she gives to those English 
friends who visit her in this her native country. 

The performances at the Karnthnerthor Theatre 
this oak have been interesting. On Sunday, 21st, 
Wilhelm Tell was given with a perfection of ensemble 
which intimate knowledge of the work, and frequent 
performances by the same executants, can alone 
attain. Objection might be made to the tempi of 
some of the principal morceaur, as being different to 
the English reading of the same subject ; but defer- 
ence must be paid to the Karnthnerthor authority, 
as being very probably the most correct in such mat- 
ters. As the hero of the opera, Herr Beck, fully 
justified the reputation he has of being the best Ger- 
man baritone of the present day. Voice, appear- 
ance, and dramatic talent are happily combined in 
this artist, all of which qualities are requisite in such 
a réle as Wilhelm Tell. Herr Wachtel, as Arnold, 
again displayed his remarkable vocal powers. The 
grand duet, “Dove Vai’’—to give the Italian and 
best known title—was magnificently rendered by 
these two artists and the band, every member of 
which seemed to devote heart and soul to the per- 
formance. 


On Monday, 22nd, the German version of Verdi’s 
Trovatore was given, with the following cast :—Man- 
rico, Herr Walter; Azucena, Fraulein Sulzer; Fer- 
nando, Herr Maverhofer; Leonora, Mad. Csillag ; 
Conte di Luna, Herr Hrabaneck. The Leonora of 
Mad. Csillag is of very much more dramatic import- 
ance than the “walking lady” who wears black, 
white, and party-colored raiment alternately, and 
sings a couple of arias upon our ftalian stage. 
Mad. Csillag takes quite another reading of the part, 
and by the earnestness of her acting, and the gran- 
deur of her declamation, greatly increases the interest 
of the opera. This is particularly remarkable in the 
“ Miserere scene,”’ where Leonora hears the voice of 
Manrico from the prison tower. The situation is 
heightened in effect by the passionate despair por- 
trayed in every note and gesture of this most intelli- 
gent artist. The music suits Mad. Csillag admir- 
ably, and the character altogether is one of the most 
successful in which she has appeared. 


On Wednesday, 24th, a very different representa- 
tion took place, being none other than Wagner’s 
Téannhausser ; or, “The Singer’s Strife,” which, 
according to the prophecy of his admirers, is to be 
the Don Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, and Fidelio, of the 
next century. From all I had heard of the mysteri- 
ous character of the work, T prepared myself for an 
evening of hard labor to understand this music of 
the fature. According to the prognostications of the 
lovers of the Italian school, I was to be overcome by 
the first act, and sleep out the rest of the opera ; nay, 
s0 soporific was the music pronounced that I fully 
anticipated not perhaps awaking again until the foi- 
lowing evening. Such antagonistic opinions natu- 
rally excited my curiosity, and rendered the perform- 
ance of Ténnhausser the most interesting of all those 
I had yet attended at the Kirntnerthor. 


The cast of the opera was as fallows :— 


Hermann, Landgraf von Thiiringen. ...Herr Mayerhofer. 
Tannhauser, Minstrel Knights..............+ Herr Ander. 
Wolfram " iba TRE oe BE, Herr Rndolf. 
Herr Gunz. 


Herr Kampe. 





As Tannhauser, Herr Ander (who is known in 
London as having appeared at the Royal Italian 
Opera some five years ago) sang and acted with the 
greatest vigor. His voice is not so fresh as formerly, 
and must undoubtedly suffer from constantly singing 
the masic of Wagner, which, for the tenor particu- 
larly, is even more irksome and wearisome than that 
of Verdi. It would be difficult to find another artist 
who could give so much effect to the part of Tann- 
hauser as Herr Ander. Mile. Kraus was an interest- 
ing and efficient Elizabeth. The other parts were 
creditably sung. To me the first impression of the 
opera was decidedly favorable, and induced a strong 
desire to hear the music a second time. Without 
siding either with those who so enthusiastically up- 
hold or unequivocally condemn Wagner as the mas- 
ter of a new school, which is or is not to be the music 
of the fature, an impartial judge must recognize in 
his compositions much that is original and artistic in 
form and treatment, and will listen with respect to 
the productions of such a writer who, however mis- 
taken, may be his views, will never degrade the art 





for the sake of popularity.—Zondon Musical World, 
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in the English style, and the hospitality is most de- 











Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


There’s a bower by Bendeemer’s stream. Benzon. 25 


A pleasing sacred song. Easy. 


O that my woes were distant. R. Molique. 25 
A new German song by the distinguished German 
musician who has just now achieved a brilliant tri- 
umph in England with his new Oratorio of ‘‘ Abra- 
ham.” Friends of German ballads will be enraptured 
by it. 


G. W. Stratton. 25 


A simple, melodious song, written in a popular 
style. 


They come in dreams. 


The old beadle. Song. J. W. A. Cluett. 25 
A home-ballad, with a pretty and taking air. 
Instrumental Music. 
Th. Ocesten. 25 
™ 25 


Esmeralda Dance. (Nebclbilder.) 


Idylle. “ 

Two more of this excellent series of instructive 

pieces which has already proved invaluable to many 
teachers. 


Notturno, Op. 23, No. 4. R. Schumann. 25 
A short nocturne or song without words, of striking 
beauty. It madea deep impression upon the audi- 
ence present at Mr. Dresel’s first Soirée. It is a spark 
of real genius. 


Ever of thee. Transcription. H. A. Wollenhaupt. 50 


This beautiful melody has been arranged into a 
piano-piece of such telling power and elegant finish as 
the great reputation of the author would naturally 
lead to expect. It is of moderate difficulty only and 
those familiar wiih Charles Voss’ similar arrangements 
will easily master it. 


Depart, depart. Chorus in “ Athalia.” Ar- 
ranged by Otto Dresel. 25 


A fragment of the beautiful, yet little known, inci- 
dental music, composed by Mendelssohn to the drama 
of ‘*: Athalie.”” Such music in such an arrangement 
cannot be but deeply enjoyed by all really musical 
persons. 


Fairy Waltz from the “ Buccaneer.” —_ Stratton. 25 


A pretty trifle, which must prove a capital instruc- 
tion piece. 


Books. 


Mopern Scnoor ror tHE Vion. A Thor- 
ough and Systematic Arrang t of Easy, 
Progressive Studies, adapted to the wants of 
Schools in every degree of advancement. Ad- 
ded to which is a large selection of Popular 
Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, Dances, Marches, 
Quicksteps, &c. By L. G. Fessenden. 2,50 

Theauthor of this work isa teacher of the violin, 
and gives this School after a long experience in its use. 
As exercises and examples, selections are taken from 
Sargino, Labitsky, Pleyel, Moriani, Czerny, and oth- 
ers of like celebrity as teachers and composers. The 
second part of the book is intended to meet the wants 
of those who are desirous of well-arranged Airs, Quad- 
rilles, Polkas, Waltzes, &c. 








Mosrc By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distanee will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to = ne under three thousand 


miles; beyond that it is dou 
































